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A GROUP OF THE NATIVITY 
By Antonio Rossellino 

THE polychrome terra-cotta group 
representing the Nativity, by 
Antonio Rossellino, now on ex- 
hibition in the Wing of Decora- 
tive Arts, will be especially welcome to all 
friends of the Museum as an accession 



ing realistically the scene in the manger at 
Bethlehem began early in the thirteenth 
century, and has continued in all Catholic 
countries to the present day. In 1223 when 
Saint Francis of Assisi visited Rome, he ex- 
plained to Pope Honorius III certain plans 
he had conceived of representing in a life- 
like way the Birth of Christ as it was de- 
scribed in the Bible. The plans met with 




THE NATIVITY 
BY ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 



which brings to this country one of the most 
beautiful sculptures of the Italian Renais- 
sance. What constitutes beauty is, on the 
whole, a matter of taste, and it is seldom 
that the general public and the special stu- 
dent of art agree on this subject. At the 
same time, however, there are works of art 
of such superlative merit that they claim 
the high and unstinted admiration of all. 
To this group of masterpieces belongs the 
presepio recently acquired by the Museum. 
The Birth of Christ is one of the oldest 
motives in Christian art. The use of sculp- 
tured groups at Christmas time represent- 



the Pope's approval, and Saint Francis on 
his way back from Rome, chancing to find 
himself at Greccio on Christmas Eve, ar- 
ranged a presepio group of the Divine Child 
in His Crib surrounded by the Virgin, Saint 
Joseph, the ass and the ox, and the wonder- 
ing shepherds. From that time on "cribs" 
have been shown in Catholic churches from 
Christmas Eve until the day of the Octave 
of the Epiphany ''in order to remind the 
Faithful of the mystery of the Incarnation 
and to recall the historical event." 

Very few of the older presepii are pre- 
served. One of the largest is said to belong 
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to the Franciscan Church of Ara Coeli in 
Rome. The Santo Bambino di Ara Coeli is 
carried in procession yearly, when the Min- 
ister General of the Order, acting for the 
Holy Child, solemnly blesses the city from 
the entrance of the church. The figures in 
the Museum's group, except the Child, are 
mounted on wooden bases which are later, 
however, than the sculptures, and from the 
evidence of chains still attached to the bases 



ficult to imagine how the group could be 
improved by the addition of other figures. 
It is precisely this simplicity in the grouping 
and treatment of accessories that consti- 
tutes one of its greatest charms. 

Florentine sculpture was at its height 
about two hundred and fifty years after the 
institution of the presepio by Saint Francis, 
when this group was modeled by Antonio 
Rossellino. This artist is best known in 




SAINT JOSEPH 

DETAIL FROM THE NATIVITY 

BY ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 



of the ass and ox, it would seem that they 
were drawn at some time in procession. 

In spite of this usage, however, the group 
is preserved in remarkable condition. Few 
terra-cotta figures of this period can com- 
pare in purity and freshness of color with 
the figure of Saint Joseph, while the Virgin 
shows only a few touches of repainting in 
the face and costume. Very probably the 
group consisted originally of only the five 
figures now exhibited, as there are numerous 
representations of this subject both in 
painting and in sculpture in which the shep- 
herds are omitted. Indeed, it would be dif- 



America by his portrait heads of children, in 
which he is more pleasing than his great 
predecessor Donatello, and more nervous 
and temperamental in style than Luca 
della Robbia. The head of a laughing 
cherub in the possession of the Museum (see 
the Bulletin of November, 1907), the 
youthful Saint John the Baptist in Mr. 
George BlumenthaFs collection, which has 
been exhibited several times at the Museum 
(see the Bulletin of June, 1909), and espe- 
cially Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's famous 
bust of the Youthful Christ, formerly in the 
Hainauer Collection, are splendid examples 
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THE VIRGIN 

DETAIL FROM THE NATIVITY 

BY ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 
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of these child portraits. The transition from 
these marble busts to the Nativity group, 
executed in terra cotta and from its destina- 
tion bound to follow a traditional arrange- 
ment, is less marked than it might at first 
appear. In these figures, as in the portrait 
heads, the same remarkable sense of realism 
is combined with the expression of a naive 
religious feeling. 

Undoubtedly the presepio was expected 
to give an illusion of reality so that the 
pious worshipers at the Christmas Mass 
might carry away with them the impression 
of a real vision. It shows a fine artistic re- 
straint on the sculptor's part that having 
this end in view he did not overstep the 
lirrtits to which the imitation of nature may 
be carried without violating the principles 
of true art. As it is, the figures that make 
up this group, although under life-size, give 
an impression of reality, when seen in a 
favorable light, that is almost deceptive, so 
well does the painted terra cotta reproduce 
the living texture of the skin, so natural is 
the modeling of the face and hands, so con- 
vincing the coloring of flesh and costumes. 

The size of the figures, approximately 
half that of life, was selected with a fine 
sense for ideal proportions, as were the 
harmonious measures of each individual 
part of the figures. The Virgin's face in 
its graceful proportions defines perfectly a 
lovely type of female beauty. A slight ex- 
aggeration of the more expressive elements 
of the face adds the charm and appeal of 
sentiment to her beauty; the eyelids are 
heavy and give the eyes a veiled, mysteri- 
ous expression; the nostrils of the nose are 
sensitively contracted; the upper lip pro- 
trudes oVer the lower and the corners of the 
mouth are slightly turned up in a smile of 
naive and astonished joy. The beautifully 
rhythmic lines of the hair and the curves of 
the eyes and mouth contrast with the sim- 
ple directness of the folds of drapery cov- 
ering the slender, virginal figure. The slight 
bending of the head and the hands folded 
in adoration are expressive of the same sin- 
cerity and devotion that irradiate the face. 

Equally successful is the figure of Saint 
Joseph, seated in a meditative pose, his face 
mild and thoughtful. He contemplates the 
Child with an intensity of emotion that par- 



allels the Virgin's maternal love. The Child, 
lying supine with his chubby legs crossed 
and one hand playfully held up, has all the 
charm that we would naturally expect in 
the work of a sculptor who excelled in the 
depicting of childhood. 

The group was probably executed by 
Rossellino shortly before the marble altar- 
relief of the same subject in the Piccolomini 
Chapel in the church of Monte Oliveto at 
Naples, which dates about 1470. In this 
relief of the Nativity, the St. Joseph and the 
Child have much the same position and ex- 
pression as in our group; the Virgin, how- 
ever, is older and less beautiful. The Mu- 
seum's group bears the same relation to the 
marble relief, which was partly executed by 
pupils, that the terra-cotta tondo of the Na- 
tivity in the Berlin Museum does to the one 
in marble in the Museo Nazionale in Flor- 
ence. The version in terra cotta is the ear- 
lier and the more beautiful. 

W. R. V. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
Recent Accessions 
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. HEAD FROM A RELIEF 
IV CENTURY B.C. 



CONTRARY to our practice in 
recent years of having all the 
objects purchased for the Clas- 
sical Department sent over in 
one consignment and exhibited together at 
the end of the year, the accessions have this 
year been shipped at various times soon 
after they were acquired. Thus, one of 
the most important acquisitions — a marble 
head of Epicurus — has already been placed 
on exhibition (see Gallery 11). In the Re- 
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